THE CHURCH OF GOD
the people by the parochial clergy, the real sufferer would be
the Christian religion. In 1102 the Council of Westminster
ordained that "monks do not accept churches without the
bishop's consent, nor so rob the revenues of those that are
given them that the priests who serve them lack that which
they need for themselves and their churches."1 The proper
share of the vicar was reckoned to be one-third of the value of
the benefice. But abuses occur throughout the century.
Occasional reformers, like St. Bernard, strive to put things
right. He once accepted and re-colonized as a Cistercian house
the Abbey of Alne, and his first act wras to give back to the
vicars the things which the abbey had wrongfully usurped.
"Since that same church possessed certain altars, tithes, serfs,
and handmaids, which men of that Order cannot regularly
hold, the aforesaid abbot returned all of them into my hand,"2
wrote the bishop of the diocese. But this generosity and justice
did not survive St. Bernard's death even among Cistercians;
and among other Orders it was hardly known at all* On one
occasion, John of Salisbury, when acting as Archbishop
Theobald's secretary and alter ego was enmeshed in a long
correspondence, involving the preparations of writs, seques-
trations, and mandates without number when the monks of
St.-Omer claim the church of Culham, and, on that being
given against them, they lay unabashed claim to Throwley,
and get it. Councils and Synods constantly strove to regulate
this practice and to purge it of its scandals, but with little
effect. So far as English parish life in the twelfth century is
concerned, the judgment of Mr. R. A. R* Hartridge, the
1 R. A. R. Hartridge. A History of Vicarages in the Middk Ages (Cam-
bridge University Press), p. 19.
2 Hartridge. op. cat., p. 16.                    *
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